DISSOLVING    VIEWS

Then to my amazement he began to sigh and groan and
pour out the sea-water he had swallowed, crying aloud
and cursing horribly in the extreme anguish of re-
turning life, so that I wondered whether death and
oblivion would not have been happier. Yet I was
delighted when we returned to Dover and I put him
ashore alive. He was an officer of Marines, but I
did not hear his name, and he never knew whose
unskilled labour brought him back from darkness to
see the sun. I saw the Hermes slowly sinking stern
first and hanging for a time with her bows above
water; then turning a somersault, so that the keel of
the bows remained visible for half an hour, and sailors
thought her masts touched the bottom. It was a
vision of October the 3ist, 1914, which I thus beheld
nineteen years later.

My next dissolving view of the Great War revealed
itself on September the 3rd, 1928. I had been invited
by the St. Barnabas Pilgrimages (as I told in a
previous scene) to guide about two-hundred-and-
forty Pilgrims to the scenes in the Dardanelles and
Salonika campaigns where fathers, sons, husbands, or
lovers had fallen and were buried. I do not myself
feel any consolation in gazing upon the grave of some
beloved man or woman, but to view the actual scene
where a beloved person looked for the last time upon
the earth and died, is much, is something. Besides,
there were a few among us who had not come as Pil-
grims to lament the dead but, like myself, to revisit
places which they had known in the war, whether at the
three occupied points on the Dardanelles peninsula,
or around Lake Doiran facing Bulgarian armies far
up country from Salonika. Day by day I did my best
to explain to all who cared to listen the objects and
results of the landings at Helles, Anzac, and Suvla,
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